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To know the cause why music was ordained 

Was it not to refresh the miad of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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CorresPonDENTs urge upon us the necessity of expounding the art and mystery 
of travelling concert-givers, for the more especial enlightenment of the country 
public, and to prevent, if possible, that injury to local imterests—in the ruin of 
the concerts of established professors—which is said to have resulted from the 
autumnal progress of the great London showmen. Ample materials have been 
afforded us ; bills, placards, advertisements—precious documents for the musical 
history of 1838 lie on our table, exhibiting the Bochsaian and the Morian geniuses 
in their gayest, happiest attitude, invigorated by country air, charmed by country 
prospects (that is to say, prospects of full rooms), and snatching a grace for the 
occasion from those great models of descriptive eloquence, Mr. Wombwell, pro- 
prietor of the travelling lions, Mr. Richardson, late manager of the Bartholomew 
fair tragedians, &c. &c. 

It is not in our power to influence the favours of fortune otherwise than by the 
slow process of instructing the public. For this purpose—albeit it distracts us 
from that quiet consideration of music apart from its profits, in the idea of which 
we indulged at the outset of our career—we propose to give on some early oppor- 
tunity, a comparative view of the placarding and advertising talents of Messrs. 
Mori and Bochsa, If our readers do not think that the gentlemen protest too 
much, we shall be egregiously mistaken. 

The highest object of concert-giving we cannot help thinking is best fulfilled 
in provincial towns by the pains and care of established musicians. Many of this 
class in the country exhibit a degree of taste and judgment in the getting up 
of concerts, both in the selection of the music, and in the engagement of the 
performers, which ensures the most satisfactory result :—the pleasure and profit 
in which, as far as the audience are concerned, the jaded troupe of the itinerant 
is so frequently deficient. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION.—No. I. 


Ir is now a generally admitted truth, brought home to us by experience, that 
the system of musical education pursued by the predecessors of the present gene- 
ration of teachers was, for the most part, radically bad. Out of the multitudes 
brought up in this school, who professed to sing or play the piano, how few could | 
make any music? How few could touch the feelings, or create any interest 
beyond that conventional one which a drawing-room compliment repays? ‘To 
charge the professors of the old school with moral culpability in the performance 
of their duty, as teachers, would be unjust, since they could only teach as them- 
selves were taught ; musical intercourse with the Continent not being opened in their 
time, they derived no lights from the experience of other countries, in which music 
had been more favourably and diligently cultivated. The few good musicians 
they made are to be considered as happy accidents of nature ;—their numerous 
failures are to be excused—first, because parents seldom thought of music lessons 
till their daughters were full grown ; secondly, because the young ladies bargained 
only for amusement in their lessons, dances, airs varied, and so forth ; and lastly, 
because they pursued only an indolent sort of practice without method or regu- 
larity—a desultory habit most fatal to any degree of artistical success. Whoever 
remembers the state of musical education in England, within the last thirty, or even 
twenty years, will certainly agree that this representation is not overcharged. If. 
the remains of this system still linger, it is only among those masters and pupils 
who, with a perfect mutual understanding, propose as the object of their lessons— 
a slight accomplishment, to be obtained with the least possible trouble. 

The design of the essays we intend to devote to the subject of musical education 
is, to consider and propose the best method of putting the young musical student 
into the track of the artist, leaving it to his friends to decide what amount of time 
and application can be sacrificed to the development of such a scheme of education, 
and consequently, to what degree of excellence it shall lead. Let it not alarm the 
friends of youth, lest a sacrifice of time incompatible with the objects of general 
education should be required for making an excellent performer. On the contrary, 
by a well-directed economy of time, it will be found that music may be insinuated 
among other studies, and by due perseverance and regularity, such a proficiency 
obtained as will render the practice of it a recreation, highly conducive to success 
in the other pursuits with which it should go hand in hand. 

To the young person, whom it is proposed to educate as a performer of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, the privilege of being a musician, of carrying perpetual plea- 
sure at the fingers ends or in the voice, cannot be too highly represented. It is a 
race for a prize—not to be obtained by any one without an effort—but which, once 
obtained, colours the future life, is a lasting resource of gratification to the pos- 
sessor, and the charm of the circle in which he moves. The pupil, indeed, is 
necessarily at an age to have a dim apprehension of all this; but a child, who has 
the liveliness and intelligence which ordinarily accompany a happy musical nature, 
will soon comprehend enough of it to be satisfied in practising, without deriving 
any amusement from his first essays asa practical musician. All those displays of 
childish acquirement, which generally put the patience and good-nature of the 
hearer to the test as often as they are called for, ought therefore to be abolished in 
a fundamental system of musical education. Pleasant as the prospects created by 
the exhibition of juvenile cleverness may be, it is not well to iridulge in them too 
early. Praise too lightly won, begets in the pupil an indolent self-satisfaction 
that impedes the march of improvement. The more comprehensive the plan of 
instruction—the more it embraces the artof reading in all keys, and awakening the 
instinct of modulation, by rendering familiar to the ear the progress of good har- 
mony, the less the pupil will be early in a condition to exhibit. This process, 
which is indeed but laying the foundation of the musician, requires time. But no 
judge of the art, comparing a pupil who has thus cleared the ground before him, 
and whose exercises in practical music have each a reference to something ulterior— 
with one who has been painfully got wp, as the phrase is, in one or two pieces— 
will hesitate in his opinion of the more solid and valuable progress of the former. 
Indeed, to anticipate an execution by learning to play however cleverly a few 
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pieces, while the pupil is wholly uninformed in those general principles on which 
a scientific eye is formed, is at last a species of imposition, and not entirely without 
mischief, as it endangers a stiffness in the mechanism of the hand, which is most 
difficult of cure. 

In the cultivation of practical music, there are three points which should be 
separately considered—the mechanical action of the fingers, readiness, and accuracy 
in reading, and perception of rhythm or measure. To this, at a proper period of 
study, will be added cultivation of the ear by the habit of singing intervals of all 
kinds ; and of the taste, by its frequent direction to elegant phrases—passages 
choicely harmonized, and other beauties of the classical masters, which the expe- 
rience of an able musician will easily suggest to him. The first step in pianoforte 
playing, however, concerns the position of the hands, and the action of the five 

ngers on the five keys, and nothing more. It is not intended to recapitulate 
here all that has been so ably laid down by good authors in their treatises on this 
subject. But holding it essential to improvement that every step should be well 
made, as well as made in its proper place and time, we may state in what parti- 
culars this first stage of practice often shows that it has been ill superintended. 

Young persons who come for the first time under the eye of a good instructor 
at an age when the rudiments of execution should have been Jong mastered, ordi- 
narily show in a great stiffness of the thumb, and an awkward movement of the 
fourth finger, that neither the true position of the hands upon the keys, nor what 
is of equal importance the mechanical action of each finger separately, has been 
well considered in the outset. That this defect is the fruit of the absurd practice 
of making first lessons on the pianoforte, first lessons in music, and of permitting 
the acquirement of reading—time—and execution, to go together, may be easil 
understood. How impossible in the midst of the perplexity, created in the min 
of the novice by the diversion of his attention into several channels at once, is 
it that he should consider the manner in which he executes his task! Provided 
the thing be done it is enough for him ; he will think more of correctness in the 
letter than anything else ; and thus, by beginning to read without due preparation 
of the fingers, lays the foundation of a bad method of executing. If such a student 
have a natural cleverness in music, the more he acquires address, and the quicker 
he plays, the more his early defects become prominent, Every note performed by 
the thumb, will be more or less executed by an inclination of the whole arm to- 
wards the piano ; the wrists and hands will be in perpetual motion to lend force to 
fingers whose natural power has never been developed ; and the consequence must 
be, that the evenness in passages which constitutes the charm of a good execution 
on the pianoforte will be wholly wanting. : 

The new style of pianoforte playing which has arisen of late years, and of which 
chords and octave passages played from the wrist with an excessive rapidity have 
been the most characteristic feature, might seem to render a reference to such 
artists as Moscheles, Thalberg, &c. subversive of our theory that the elementary 
beauty of the pianoforte, that is to say, tone, smoothness, and equality of the pas- 
sages, depends upon a quiet hand and a firm wrist. Admitting, as every unpre- 
judiced person must do, the great effect resulting (particularly in the concert-room) 
from brilliant wrist passages, rapidly iterated notes borrowed from the mechanism 
of the violin, and many other feats of execution which the ingenuity of modern 
artists, the construction of modern pianofortes, and above all, the necessity of ad- 
ministering continual surprise to the public ear equally favour, we must still look 
upon all this as something superadded to the natural genius of the pianoforte, and 
recur to the days of Dussek and Cramer for the mechanism of a style, which, 
lightly as it may now be thought of, is the source of beauties still undiminished by 
time, and the truest model upon which the foundation of beginners should be laid. 

At the period when Dussek and Cramer flounshed, the mechanism of execution 
had not been analysed, nor had the route to perfection been thrown open with that 
generous indifference which characterizes the present epoch of the art—when the 
most brilliant performance has no mysteries—when a young artist may calculate 
the time and the labour that his attempt will cost, and as surely arrive at the object 
of his ambition, yom having denied no essential requisites), as the voyageur in 
these days of well-ordered travelling does by railroad or steam-boat at the end of 
a journey, One thing, indeed, could not fail to be remarked in the performance of 
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these masters, which was, the perfectly quiet position of the hand maintained by 
them in the most rapid passages. From this immoveableness in the position, ac- 
companied by the fluent and flexible motion of the thumb and fingers, the cause 
of a fine tone in playing was accurately deduced. 





NATIONALITY IN MUSIC. 


As the unreasonable part of nationality is beginning to fall into disesteem, and 
people are now, for the most part, duly ashamed of that sort of wholesale ran- 
corous hatred which used to go under the name of patriotism— 


“In good old times when George the Third was king,” 


so we hope, that in music likewise, a more temperate and more humane feeling is 
gradually replacing the national jealousies of bygone ages. It is not, however, to 
be denied that old enmities have a wonderful life in them, and, even after they 
seem to have given up the ghost, do often show themselves again, to the conster- 
nation of the well-disposed. A little breath—a very little breath serves to re- 
animate fires that have burnt for so long. But if this is not to be denied, how 
still more undeniable is the inexpediency—indeed the wickedness, of fanning 
those too inflammable embers with the winds of a gratuitous malignity! In 
commenting, the other day, on sects in music, we remarked, that if sectarianism 
in religion or politics was odious, in music it was ridiculous. The same thing 
may be said of national jealousies, or Nationalism, (if we may venture thus to 
name the evil part of patriotism), which, indeed, is but a wider, and even more 
unreasonable kind of sectarianism. For, since pleasure is the ostensible end of 
music, it is plainly a stultification to cireumscribe it, and make its sources less or 
fewer ; especially in announcing a contrary intention—especially when professing 
to promote its extension and improvement. This, however, is done by those 
who manifest that false attachment to music which consists in running down 
every other style but the one they chance to have been educated in, and who che- 
rish a particular animosity against foreign singers and performers because they 
are foreign, and because it often happens that, in the natural and just course of 
things, their merit being considerable, their rewards are large. This John Bullism 
in music is the more absurd because it is so essentially and exquisitely John 
Bullish, because it discovers, particularly, the most antimusical part of our na- 
tional character—its unfortunate enthusiasm for money-getting. It is not the 
grimace of this German, or the voluptuousness of that Italian singer, that shocks 
our English sense of propriety, so much as that they have got the money. This is the 
immortal provocation under which we would be prepared to banish all successful 
foreign artists from the stage, only that, unfortunately, we find we cannot dis- 
pense with the delight they afford us. But surely this is a very pitiful point of 
view into which to put ourselves! ‘To accept their delight, but to refuse our 
amity! To give, but grudge, our money, for a commodity which they offer, and 
which we want. If on the trading principles which guide—unhappily guide— 
almost all transactions in this country, we are for discouraging the foreign musical 
manufacture because it interferes with the prosperity of “the home market,” let 
us at least effect that object in other ways than by maligning our present enter- 
tainers. Let it be done by outstripping them in excellence—and the sooner the 
better, say we. 

We have been drawn into these remarks by observing from time to time a tone, 
too bitter to be just, amongst some of our critical brethren, in commenting upon 
the performances of the Italian company, whether on the stage or in the concert- 
room. The almost exclusive patronage extended to the Italian Opera by the aris- 
tocracy very naturally excites this tone, which is that of an hostility equally 
exclusive and injudicious. But what is gained by repaying fools with folly? If 
your neighbour is such a blockhead as to maintain that his brindled cow is quite 
white, do you think you mend the matter by swearing that sfle is wholly black ? 
The Italian operas are neither such as their patronage would bespeak them, nor 
such as their censors would denounce them. 

We shall hardly be suspected of entertaining too great a regard for the modern 
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Italian style of operatic composition ; indeed our prepossessions are such as naturally 
to incline us to a pretty strong antipathy. But even if the productions of Doni- 
zetti and the rest were uniformly and unredeemedly bad—which they are not 
—we should not therefore be prepared to fall foul on all who frequented the Opera 
House in the Haymarket. It is the singing, the acting, and the orchestral per- 
formance, much more than the composition, which attract hearers to that theatre. 
If the said Donizetti, &c. were instrumental composers, if their operas were so 
many symphonies of a relative value, if it was to the performance of these sym- 
— that royalty and nobility flocked every season with unabated satisfaction, 

eaving the Philharmonic concerts to take care of themselves, then indeed we 
should wring our hands in despair, and cry out that the spirit of music was utterly 
dead in the hearts of our influential classes. But it is obviously anything but the 
composer that fills the Italian Ours House. What share mere fashion may have 
in filling it we will not stop to calculate, but certainly as far as legitimate objects of 
attraction are concerned, it is not difficult to perceive, nor too much to pardon, 
that a spirited and effective performance by singers of first-rate vocal power com- 
bined with frequent histrionic talent of no mean order, and supported by the best 
band in Europe, is the magnet which draws the eyes and ears of the public to the 
Haymarket ;—a very “— magnet in our opinion 

We beg the reader to have patience with us and do us the courtesy to under- 
stand us ; we are comparatively new to him, and so may be some of our opinions ; 
which opinions it will therefore be the more incumbent upon us to elucidate, and 
the more polite in him to hearken to. We see nothing to deplore, abstractedly, in 
the fact of the Italian Opera company, with its bad operas, drawing large audiences, 
while the English musical stage with difficulty disturbs the integrity of a single 
domestic circle. It is not bad taste to admire good singing and spirited acting. 
Let those experiments be tried on the English stage, and we believe the tide of 
popular favour will be seen to turn at once in that direction. There is a strong 
national feeling—too strong perhaps—which will always be ready to aid and abet 
: q such a movement of the public mind, and will urge it to transfer its patronage from 
foreign to native objects, whenever a sufficient motive power shall be first applied 
in the shape of real excellence. 

Let the reader bear in mind in the next place, that the merits of performance 
are of easy popular comprehension, but that the merits of composition are less 
readily discerned.. It requires an ear somewhat tutored, to say the least, to 
appreciate the latter ; but the former address themselves to commoner, and there- 
fore more numerous understandings. All things must bide their season, and 
we cannot at once realize a German public with German ears, and German musical 
instincts. Without the blessings of a popular musical education, such as our 
Saxon neighbours enjoy, it is unreasonable to expect that the people in this country 
should be able to form judicious opinions for themselves, on questions of a critical 
nature, like that relating to the comparative excellence of the German and Italian 
schools of composition, In the meantime, it is a proof of as much discrimination 
as they can well be expected to exercise—and it is one both gratifying and pro- 
mising—that they pretty uniformly recognize merit in performance. That they 
uphold it liberally, should be considered equally praiseworthy ; it is a disposition 
with which English performers will probably cease to quarrel as soon as they 
become, in the same degree, objects for its display. In short, the public in this 
country, being decidedly partial to music, but being, through defect of education, 
rough and unformed critics of art, chiefly feel the beauties or the faults of per- 
T formance, and consequently repair, very naturally, to whatever quarter affords 
them the best entertainment in that respect. That it is not any attachment to bad 
or trivial music which causes them to listen—with a patience so provoking to clas- 
sical enthusiasts—to the insipid nothings of the modern Italian school, when 
chaunted by a Grisi or a Lablache, we behold ample proof in the ardent auditories 
of Exeter Hall, and the noble congregations which assemble to hear the choruses 
of Handel at our provincial oratorios. Why do the same people that pay to hear 
an Italian prima donna sing the wretched compositions of a third-rate Italian opera~ 
monger, pay also to hear six hundred. voices rend the air with the inspirations of 
Handel? Because the music is Handel’s? No such thing—no more than in the 
other case, because it is Donizetti’s. In either case they pay for the performance ; 
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for, in either case, the performance is worth the money to them, and rest assured, 
being English born and bred, they will pay in no other case. 

It is evidently, then, through performance, that the public in England is to be 
inducted to an appreciation of the higher and better styles of composition. And 
this will certainly be done in due season. We see already how lively a sensation 
of interest, and indeed we may say how new and delightful a pleasure, has been 
communicated to a vast proportion of the musical public by the choral perform- 
ances at Exeter Hall, which, by the comparatively dew rate by which they have 
placed musical enjoyment within reach of the secondary classes, have done so much 
to awaken the faculties of Englishmen, and to sharpen those ears hitherto deafened 
by the eternal din of trade, and the vile incessant clinking of penny against penny 
—that bad national music of ours ! 





ST. CECILIA’S DAY. 


It was the custom, many years since, to hold meetings un the 22d of November, 
for the performance of a piece of music, or ode, written expressly for the occasion, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Cecilia, when not only the 
most eminent masters in the science contributed their assistance, but also the gen- 
tlemen of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey ; and 
the festival was announced in the London Gazette, as were all concerts of that 
period. For the celebration of this solemnity, Purcell composed his * ‘Te Deum” 
and “ Jubilate,” and also a musical entertainment. ‘These were performed at the 
first celebration, held on the 22d of November, 1683. The entertainment was 
afterwards printed in score by John Playford, with a dedication, by the composer, 
addressed to William Bridgman, Esq., Nicholas Staggin, Doctor of Music, Gilbert 
Dolben gor and Mr. F. Forcer, stewards for the year ensuing. Where the con- 
cert was held upon this occasion does not appear ; but the books of the Stationers’ 
Company show that, from 1684 to 1700, their hall was (with the exception of the 
years 1686, 1688, and 1689, in which years, it seems probable, no performance at 
all took place) the place of assembly ; the price of hiring it being, till 1694, only 
two pounds; afterwards raised, in consideration of the damage occasioned by 
fixing scaffoldings, &c., to four or five pounds, and in 1700 to six guineas. 

The ode of 1684 was written by Oldham, and composed by Dr. Blow ; that of 
1685, written by Tate, and composed by Mr., afterwards Dr. William Turner. 
In 1687, the muse of Dryden was first called upon to celebrate the sainted patro- 
ness of music, and his poem was originally composed by Giovanni Battista Draghi. 
In the two following years no performance took place in Stationers’ Hall, and it 
seems extremely probable that the unsettled state of the country may have sus- 
pended the pare rh of St. Cecilia. Indeed, in 1688, it is hardly likely that 
any concert would be attended on the 22d November, little more than a fortnight 
after the landing of King William III. at Torbay. In the subsequent year they 
were resumed ; Shadwell, the poet laureate, contributing the poetry, and Mr. 
Robert King, one of the band to King William and Queen Mary, the music. 

In 1691, D’Urfrey was the poet, and Dr. Blow, for the second time, composer. 
In the following year, Purcell again appeared in the field, and the ode was written 
by Nicholas Sandy, A contemporary writer, speaking of this ode, says, “it was 
admirably set, and performed ¢wice with universal applause, and particularly the 
second stanza, which was sung with incredible graces by Mr. Purcell himself.” 

Theophilus Parsons wrote the ode for 1693, which was composed by Gottfried, 
or Godfrey Finger, a German, who had been master of the chapel to King James 
If. Of the odes of 1694, 95, and 96, nothing is known, except that the last was 
composed by Nicola Matteis, as appears by an advertisement in the London Ga- 
vette for January 4, 1696-7, announcing that the music performed on St. Cecilia’s 
day, composed by Signior Nicola, would be performed in York-buildings on the 
the 7th of that month. 

To the stewards of St. Cecilia’s Feast for the year 1697 we are indebted for the 
finest specimen of ode-writing in the English language—ALexanver’s Feast. 
The discovery of the exact period when this magnificent ode was written, and the 
name of the composer who had first the happiness of setting it to music, are due 
to the minute accuracy of research which’ so much distinguished Mr. Malone. 
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The first period is ascertained by a letter from Dryden to his son, dated September, 
1697, in which he says, “ In the meantime, I.am writing a song for St. Cecilia’s 
Feast, who, you know, is the patroness of music. This is troublesome, and no 
way beneficial ; but I could not deny the stewards, who came in a body to my 
house to desire that kindness, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, whose parents 
are your mother’s friends.” The name of the composer appears by an advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette of December 6, 1697, announcing that the “ Song 
composed by Mr. Jeremiah Clarke, and sung on St. Cecilia’s day,” would be per- 
formed on the succeding Thursday, for the benefit of Mr. Clarke and Mr. Le 
Riche, late stewards of the said feast. 

The writer of the ode for the year 1698 has eluded Mr. Malone’s researches, 
though he conjectures it to have been by Thomas Bishop ; the composer, how- 
ever, was Daniel Purcell. For 1699;"both writer and composer are unknown ; in 
1700 the performance was an ode of D’Urfey’s composed by Dr. Blow, and pro- 
bably the same that had been originally written in 1691 ; in 1701 Congreve and 
Eccles were the poet and composer ; in 1702 both are again unknown; and in 
1703, though Hughes is said to ae been the writer of the ode, which in an edi- 
tion of his works, published in 1735, is distinctly stated to have been performed in 
Stationers’ Hall, no-mention of such a performance is to be found in the books of 
the Company, and the composer is unknown. 

After 1703 the annual ode appears to have been abandoned, for though Pope 
wrote one in 1708, it was not set to music till 1730, wheu Dr. Greene com it 
for his exercise on taking a doctor’s degree. It was also set to music by Walond, 
Mus. Bac. of Christ Gah Oxford. Concerts were occasionally given on St. 
Cecilia's day, and sometimes in Stationers’ Hall, but they were for individual 
benefits, and consisted of selections. 

On St. Cecilia’s day, 1723, an entertainment, called the “ Union of the Three 
Sister Arts,” composed by Dr. Pepusch, and sung by Mrs. Chambers, who repre- 
sented St. Cecilia; Mr. Leveredge, who sang for Homer ; and Mr. Le Gare, who 
q personified Apelles,—was performed at the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and 
Dr. Boyce, some time between 1730 and 1740, composed an ode, the words of 
which were written by Mr. Vidal, one of the ushers in Westminster School, and 
which was performed by the Academy of Music, in the great room called the 
Apollo, in the Devil Tavern. Dr. Peyer also composed a second ode during the 
same interval of time, which was written by Mr. John Lockman, and performed 
at the same time by the same society. 

The ode for one of the years which Mr. Malone has been unable to account for 
was composed by a person of the name of William Morris, and at the time of 
writing on ode he describes himself in the MS, as master of the choristers in Lin- 
coln Cathedral. In Sandford’s “ History of the Coronation of King James LI.,” 
the name of William Norris (no doubt the same person) occurs among the children 
of the Chapel Royal, in which Dr. Blow was then organist, and master of the 
boys. There is no date to the composition, but the words indicate that it was 
written during a year of war. This ode is bound up in a volume of rough MSS, 
of Purcell’s music (and said to be in his autograph), which was once the property 
of Dr. Hayes of Oxford. 

The annual celebration of St. Cecilia’s day, while it lasted, was a matter of much 
ceremony, and even the officers of religion were called in to give solemnity and 
sanction to the meeting, The members of the society first heard a sermon in St. 
Bride’s Church, where an anthem generally composed, as well as the ode, for the 
especial occasion, was sung by the united choirs of the Chapel Royal, Westminster 
Abbey, and St. Paul’s, From the church they proceeded to Stationers’ Hall, 
where, after the performance of the ode, a splendid entertainment was provided, 
the oboes and trumpets playing alternately during the time of their repast. A 
contemporary publication, Z'he Gentleman’s Journal, speaking of the meeting of 
1692, says, “ This feast is one of the genteelest in the world ; there are no for- 
malities nor gatherings as at others, and the appearance there is always very splen- 
dlid ; six stewards are chosen for each ensuing year, four of whom are either 
persons of quality or gentlemen of note, and the two last either gentlemen of 
their Majesties’ music, or some of the chief masters in town.” 

Jn this country the only performgnce in celebration of this day, is that given 
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by the Cecilian Society, established in the year 1785. On the continent, the old 
custom is in some places kept up. Of all the odes written for St. Cecilia's day, 
Dryden’s “ Alexander's Feast” is considered the best ; it was many years after its 
first production set to music by Handel, and may be classed with his finest 
ee We will conclude this account of St. Cecilia with the last lines of 
is ode :-— 
“ Your voices tune, and raise them high, 
Till th’ echo from the vaulted sky 
The blest Cecilia’s name ; 
Music to Heav’n and her we owe, 
The greatest blessing that’s below ; 
Sound loudly then her fame. 
Let’s imitate her notes above, 
And may this evening ever prove 
Sacred to harmony and love. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Str,—Allow me to thank you for the notice which you have taken of my design 
to connect with Gresham College a Musical Library. It is by such assistance as 
yours that the subject must become known, for I have no funds by which to secure 
newspaper aid. What support of this kind I have had has been voluntarily 
given, and I am thankful for it. I expect nothing from the Government; who 
will give ten thousand pounds for a Correggio, but to music not ten-pence. They 
are at this moment benefiting at the very least 8000/. a year at the expense of 
Gresham College, and affording the solitary and disgraceful example in the 
civilized world, of the plunder of an institution, founded, endowed, and intended 
for gratuitous public instruetion, by those who ought to be its guardians and pro- 
tectors. Therefore, I repeat that I expect nothing from Government. Neverthe- 
less, the thing will be done—the work will be accomplished. 

Your remarks on the general ignorance of continental writers on “ the part 
sustained by England in fe general progress of music,” are but too true. ho- 
ever has had to search into the works of foreign musical writers, will find this fact 
abundantly, sometimes ludicrously confirmed. I have now before me a brief 
history of music, published at Leipsig in 1834, by R. G. Kiesewetter, at the end 
of which there is a list of the most eminent European composers, classed under 
different epochs ; as, “ the epoch of Palestrina,”—‘ the epoch of Claudio Monte- 
verde,”—“ the epoch of Carissimi,” and so on, to the present time. In the long 
list appears the English name of Tallis alone—an honoured name, beyond all 
doubt—and with him the historian must have concluded that all claim to musical 
distinction in this country began and ended. 

It is time that foreigners should be undeceived ; nay, it is time that we were 
undeceived ; for of the productions of some of our greatest writers, little is known 
except to a few collectors, Had the work which I have begun, been commenced 
by my first great predecessor, Dr. Bull, what a mine of musical wealth would the 
library of Gresham College have contained! There would have been deposited 
all the compositions of his illustrious cotemporaries as well as his own. On its 
shelves would have ranged in goodly order, perfect sets of the Madrigals of Bird, 
Willbye, Bennet, Morley, Ward, Weelkes, Farmer, Cavendish, Gibbons, and 
Kirby, as well as the glorious church music of that age. There we should have 
found all the compositions of our great church writers—and there would have 
existed all the materials for a history of our dramatic music, from the time of 
Locke and Purcell, to that of Bishop and Barnett. But it is to no purpose to 
indulge in vain regrets of this kind. We must strive to remedy these detcientien 
as well as we can, and as soon as we can. “ Folded arms and fixed eyes” will 
avail nothing. We must be up and doing. 

In a publication like yours, which is addressed to musical readers, the reasons 
and motives for the establishment of a Musical Library scarcely need to be urged. 
They must occur to every one who has made the art his study. But it is so com- 
mon a thing for a new undertaking to assume the character of a job, that it may 
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be desirable to state the plan I have adopted, in order to prevent the perpetration 
of any thing of this character. Whoever appeals to the public liberality, is bound 
to show that what is given shall be placed in safe and honourable custody, and 
judiciously spent. This I have endeavoured to do, by requesting W. 8. Hale, Esq. 
the Chairman of the City of London School, to act as Treasurer of the Gresham 
Library Fund, and by obtaining the advice and assistance of my excellent friends, 
the Organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, in the purchase of musical 
works, The library itself will, of course, become part and parcel of Gresham 
College, and will be under the care of the Gresham Trustees (that is, of the Cor- 
poration of London and the Mercer's Company), with the rest of the estate and 
property of which they are the appointed managers. It will thus become inter- 
woven in the existence of two powerful and permanent bodies, while the Professor, 
whose audience is the public, will periodically report to them its increase and its 
wants. Thus, although (humanly pF gs. the perpetuity of the library will be 
secured, it can never slip out of sight and be forgotten. It will be constantly 
brought under the eye of the public, although placed beyond their control. 

Under such auspices, I venture to commend this national institution to the fos- 
tering care of my brethren, and of all who take an interest in the past history and 
future progress of their art. Especially, I would address myself to the organists 
and precentors of our cathedrals, in many of which are deposited compositions of 
great intrinsic excellence, and of which they have the exclusive possession, respect- 
fully suggesting to them the propriety of depositing a copy of such works in the 
Gresham Library. Bateson was organist of Chester, Weelkes of Chichester, Bevin 
and E. Gibbons of Bristol Cathedral, Child and were members of the 
Windsor Choir, Orlando Gibbons was organist of King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, Farrant was organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, wad Creyghton was 
a minor canon of Wells Cathedral. There can be no doubt that all men 
laboured diligently in their vocation, and produced much more than we possess in 
Boyce’s invaluable work. “ I will arise,” for example, cannot be Creyghton’s sole 
and solitary anthem. 

But I must not intrude further on’ your space, or the time of your readers. 
Again thanking you for your welcome and friendly co-operation, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
3, Regent Square, Nov. 10, 1838. Epw. Tavtor. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Brmwaineuam.—The fortieth subscription concert was given here on the 16th, 
and was most numerously attended. The vocalists were Miss Birch, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Parry, junior. The first was eminently successful in Mozart’s ‘‘ Non mi 
dir ;” and in a new song, composed by Mr. Parry, junior, “ The Close of Spring.” 
He also sung “ Deep in a Forest Dell,” which was encored. Hobbs gave, in 
a musician-like manner, Attwood’s “ Soldier's Dream,” and also sang Dibdin’s 
‘* While the Lads of the Village,” very sweetly ; the sterling duet of “ I, my dear, 
was born to-day,” was remarkably well sung by Messrs. Hobbs and Parry, junior ; 
the latter gave Handel’s beautiful air, ‘‘ Tears such as tender fathers shed,” with 
much feeling and effect ; and, besides singing in many glees, in which Mr. Hollins 
and Mr. Baker took parts, sang “ Jenny Jones” with such naiveté, that an 
universal call for a repetition was the result. Horsley’s glee, “ See the chariot,” 
was charmingly sung and encored. The band, which was led by Mr. Loder, 
played a symphony by Romberg, and a movement from Beethoven’s magnificent 
symphony in C minor ; also the overtures to the Zauberfléte and Calypso, with 

t spirit and effect. The performance, which was under the direction of 

r. Munden, afforded the highest gratification to the subscribers, nor should the 
polite attentions of the stewards for the evening, George Barker and Clement 
Ingleby, Esqrs., be passed unnoticed. 

Wooprorp Concert.—We omitted to mention in our account of the Wood- 
ford Concert, that Mr. Bates, junior, performed a concertante duet with Mori, 
pianoforte and violin; in a very excellent manner. 
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Hairax.—Mr., Hopkinson gave a concert on Wednesday evening last, in the New 
Assembly Rooms, Harrison Road. It was fashionably but not very numerously 
attended. The Distin family, Miss Russell and Mrs. Cummins constituted the 
attraction, Both the ladies exhibited great musical attainments, and made the 
most of the weak organs which nature has assigned them. We fancied Miss Rus- 
sell’s voice and style better adapted for the stage; and Mrs. Cummins would cer- 
tainly have sung to better advantage, if there had been less of “ embellishment” in 
her singing. The increasing good sense of modern singers, and the increasing 
good sense of modern audiences, concur in banishing that florid style, which spoil a 
good air with grace-notes, trills, shakes, and cadenzas. The very essence of 
beauty is simplicity ; although it is easier to sing an air abounding with decorations, 
than togive a simple unadorned melody. The Distins are a clever family, but es- 
cially Mrs.and Mr. H. Distin. The trumpet solos of the father, and the French- 
1orn performances of his talented sons, were loudly applauded. We noticed the 
same fault at this, as at Strauss’s concert ; the music sounded dead, or more pro- 
perly speaking did not sound at all ; on account of the performers being almost on 
the same ian with the audience. The audience indeed was not so animated as 
could have been wished. ‘To tell the truth, the unique performances of Strauss’s 
inimitable band have given such a surfeit to musical enjoyment and patronage in 
this town, as will take some weeks, perhaps months, to forget. We cannot close 
this critique without noticing with pleasure the debut of Mr. Hopkinson before a 
a Halifax audience as a pianiste. His touch is discriminating, and his taste irre- 
proachable. He has got that happy mixture of variety in execution and originality 
in composition, which constitutes the true genius. A disappointment in the second 
art served to exhibit Mr. Hopkinson’s talent in no mean light. His brother and 
he were to have performed on two pianofortes, but on striking a few chords the 
instruments were found to be out of tune. Mr. H. immediately rose and made an 
apology to the audience, and by their leave substituted an extempore Fantasia, as 
pleasing as it was unexpected, and bearing the mark alike of unstudied originality 
of conception, and almost involuntarily perfect harmony. After all his exertions, 
we are sorry to add, that the proceeds barely repaid the expense incurred.— 
Halifax Guardian. 

Otpuam.—On Tuesday evening, a meeting of the Oldham Gentlemen’s Glee 
Club, took place at the Angel Inn ; the attendance of members, as well as of 
strangers, was considerable. David Newland, Esq. presided, and William Tat- 
tersall, Esq. was in the vice-chair. The performances were of a high order. They 
commenced with a fine old madrigal of Wylbie’s. The song, “ Let me wander 
not unseen,” from Milton’s L’Allegro, was beautifully sung by Miss Leach. The 
glee, “ Hark Apollo strikes the lyre,” was executed in a very pleasing manner by 
Miss Leach, Mrs. Winterbottom, and Mr. Mellor. In the second part of the 
evening's amusements, a sestetto from the melo-drama of “ the Miller and his 
Men,” was brought out most satisfactorily. Miss Leach acquitted herself very 
creditably in this piece, Messrs. Cocker and Butterworth gave the glee “ Great 
Father Bacchus,” with much effect. The pleasures of the evening were prolonged 
to a late hour, and afforded the utmost delight to all present. 

Liycoun.—Bochsa’s concert was attended by all the principal families in the 
neighbourhood, amongst whom were the Marquisof Granby, Sir Richard Sutton, 
bart., Charles Chaplin, Esq., Charles Mainwaring, Esq., the Very Reverend the 
Dean, the Rev. H. W. Sibthorp, &c. The performances of the inimitable Puzzi 
were more astonishing than ever ; his rich tone, his wonderful execution, his close 
and beautiful shake, at once show him to be a complete master of the instrument. 
The performances of Bochsa on the harp were not less extraordinary ; we might 
almost say he is made for the instrument—words cannot be found to do justice 
to his ability. The popular singer (Mrs. Bishop) was deservedly encored in 
“John Anderson my Joe ;” she was also much admired in the duet from William 
Tell. Such a treat has not been afforded to a Lincoln audience for some time. 
—Lincolnshire Chronicle. 

Tue annual supper of the members of the St. Cecilia Society, takes place in 
the County Assembly Rooms, on Friday night next.—Lincoln Herald. 

Wotvernampron.—The first of the series of Messrs. Hayward and Hay’s 
Classical Subscription’ Concerts, took place on Thursday evening last, at the 
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Assembly Rooms, Queen-street, and went off with much éclat ; and-we certainly 
feel ourselves called upon to compliment those gentlemen on the spirit they have 
displayed in endeavouring to gratify the public by engaging talent of no ordinary 
nature, though we cannot say much for their prudence in so doing, the smallness 
of the a not warranting, in our opinion, such expenditure, which we 
apprehend will exceed the receipts. 

Weber's overture to Oberon, which exhibits in every bar the originality and 
energy of this great composer, was well performed, but required a much stronger 
band to do it justice ; and we suggest that in the future concerts, quartets, and¢quin- 
tets be substituted in place of overtures, which we beg to remind Messrs. Hayward 
and a not by any means in accordance with the character of chamber con- 
certs. Horsley’s glee, “See the chariot at hand,” followed, and was most vilely 
executed. We request Mr. Harrison will have the condescension, if he favour us 
with another visit, to sing in tune; for if he do not retrieve his character as a 
musician, we can assure him that he will not find Wolverhampton “his own 
native land.” Mr. Cart’s performances on the flute were most brilliant and effec- 
tive; his lower notes in particular were rich and full, and his execution was 
astonishingly rapid and correct. This gentleman’s manuers are so pleasing and 
unassuming, that we sincerely hope this visit is but a preliminary to a better 
acquaintance. Miss Steele is naturally endowed with an excellent voice, and she 
astonished us by its depth ; but it still requires much cultivation, We congratu- 
late this young lady on the happy confidence she appears to possess. Mrs. Inman 
afforded us great pleasure; she sang the ballad “ Bid me not forget thy smile” 
very beautifully ; but in the scena of Cimarosa her pure articulation, pathos, and 
the elegance of her cadences, call for our most unqualified approbation. Mr. 
Hayward’s performance of Moses’ Prayer, on the fourth string, was equal in purity 
of tone and conception to that of the great Italian himself, and his variations on 
“Nel cor piu” place him in the first rank of British violinsts. Mr. Hay played 
on a splendid instrument—one of Broadwood’s latest improved, called the “ Vic- 
toria Grand,” with great brilliancy and effect. We have often heard this gentle- 
man, but do not recollect ever hearing him to so much advantage. The concert 
was sadly too long.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 


Bricuton.—Little Regondi, with his guitar and concertina, is delighting the 
visitors here ; he intends to give a concert on the 30th instant, for which Miss 
Bruce and Mr. Parry, jun. have been engaged. Madame Ostergaard (who sojourns 
here), and Mr. Gutridge, will give their valuable services. 


Cuerrennam.—Mrs, Waylett is at our theatre, singing very sweetly, but her 
notes do not produce much cash to the manager. Sapio has taken his abode 
among us once more ; most of our principal residences have been taken for the 
winter, so that our second season promises to prove a good one. 


MancuestEer.—The Professors’ Concert, on Thursday evening, proved one of 
the best of the series. The instrumental pieces were Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” Lind- 
painter's “ Joko,” and Weber’s “ Jubilee,” overtures. The vocalists were Mrs. 
C. A. Seymour, Mr. Walton, and Mr. James Isherwood. The band displayed 
great efficiency ; and Mr. Seymour fully confirmed our previously formed opinion 
of his talents as a leader. Lindpainter’s overture to Joko was quite new tous, It 
is a composition of considerable merit. In several passages we thought we could 
trace a resemblance in style both of Haydn’s twelfth symphony and Weber's 
Oberon ; but it is chiefly distinguished for its fantastic character. The perform- 
ance of it did the band immense credit, Mrs. Seymour acquitted herself well in 
Marliani’s aria, “ Stanca di piu ;” but we were more particularly pleased with her 
manner of giving Benedict's ballad, “ Scenes of my youth ;” in encoring which the 
audience would have shown their taste. Mrs. Seymour's style is exceedingly 
chaste, and she is evidently an accomplished musician. We should like to hear 
her more frequently. Mr. James Isherwood was not in good voice, but we were 
much pleased with the naive manner in which he gave Miss M. B. Hawes’s song, 
“He thatte loves a rosie cheeke,” in which he accompanied himself. As a com- 
position it is not a and to our minds displays a deficiency of theo- 
retical knowledge. Walton gave Barnett’s song, “ Farewell to the mountain,” 
very sweetly ; his most successful effort, however, was Mr. B, Hime’s song, “ The 
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Queen,” which was enthusiastically encored by a somewhat cold and inanimate 
audience. This song has a dashing boldness and originality about it, highly 
creditable to its composer: and when we say that he has done ample justice to the 
beautiful lines by Swain, we can scarcely pay him a higher compliment, Mr. W. 
Lindley played one of his own delightful concertos, in a manner to draw down the 
hearty applause of the audience; and Mr. C. N. Weiss acquitted himself very 
creditably in a concerto of his own composition. Upon the whole, the concert was 
of a very superior order ; and, when we take into consideration that the encourage- 
ment of local talent is the main object of the institution, we cannot but wish it every 
success. But by all means, the general management ought immediately to be 
placed in the hands of a respectable non-professional directory. 


We have for some time felt a deep interest in the state and progress of the 
Choral Society. If there be one thing more than another calculated to elevate and 
refine our nature, to enlarge the mind, and after the bustle and anxiety of com- 
mercial pursuits add a charm to existence, it is music. And holding these opinions 
of the salutary effect of music in our public and domestic enjoyments, we cannot 
but hail with pleasure every institution or combination of talent, whose object it is 
to minister to pure enjoyment. This country, miscalled “ unmusical,” by our 
continental neighbours, rather disproves the assertion, by the fact, that there is 
scarcely a town to be found whose population reaches six thousand inhabitants, 
that does not possess a society for the cultivation of instrumental or vocal music, 
London abounds with institutions of the very first order, of which stands first the 
Ancient Concerts, the Choral Society in Exeter Hall, the Madrigal Society, the 
Purcell Club, the various Glee Clubs, Catch Clubs, Melodist’s Club, Melophonic 
Society, Societa Armonica, Society of British Musicians, the Opera, the various 
quartet parties, and to crown all, the Philharmonic Society ;—a combination of 
talent unequalled in Europe. Other large towns have their musical societies in 
proportion ; and are we behind in Manchester? Verily no! Have we not our 
Gentleman’s Glee Club, not easily surpassed for its performances in this country ? 
And besides which, may we not enumerate a dozen more? Our Concert Hall, 
too, takes a high position, and invariably affords those who are fortunate enough 
to gain admission, an opportunity of hearing, from time to time, the first talent 
that Europe affords, We may mention also the professional concerts, from which 
some enjoyment has been gained—wanting only the government of an experienced 
and respectable Committee to establish and perpetuate it; and without which we 
have our doubts, whether it will outlive the coming season. We cannot omit this 
opportunity of congratulating the public and ourselves, on the prospect of another 
addition to our musical treats, in the classical chamber concerts about to be esta- 
blished by Mr, Rudersdorff ; and as they are to exist by the support of public sub- 
scription, we think it our duty to enlist as many of our friends as possible to aid, 
what must be to all “rich and rare.” The list of subscribers is headed by the 
name of the'Earl of Wilton, and followed by a goodly addition of those who fhaow 
how to estimate good music. 

All this may appear a long digression, but our object is nevertheless to draw 
attention to the Choral Society. This society ought to be encouraged, not only by 
subscriptions, but by a fund sufficient to enable the Committee to stand upon high 
and independent ground with regard to the singers, so as to employ talent of real 
use, or to dismiss the incompetent. This thought has often been forced upon us 
by the indecision and seeming indifference at times of the choir. Yet nothing 
could more arouse our anxieties for the welfare of the society’s existence, than the 
failure of almost every chorus on Tuesday night. There was a manifest indecision 
as to the time. The organ, too, was much out of tune; but the entire evil of the 
performance was in the trebles to our right hand. Nothing could be more hor« 
rifying than to hear them screaming to the utmost of their power, nearly half a 
note too sharp throughout the first chorus, ‘The selection was very good, and we 
are sorry to observe that, with the exception of the last chorus, “ Glory to God,” 
from Joshua, nothing could be much worse. It is with pleasure we mention Mr. 
Sheldrick’s manner of singing in the trio of Cherubini’s “ Bow down thine ear ;” 
he wasin fine voice. Mr. Walton also pleased us, especially in the second part of 
his solo, “ How vain is man,” from Judas Maccabeus. Miss Leach and Miss 
Hardman likewise acquitted themselves well. 
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Now we happen to have a friend or two behind the scenes, from whom, in the 
course of conversation, we sometimes learn little secrets. In this way we have 
become acquainted with the cause of Wednesday evening's failure. We are not 
going to divulge all we know, and so make our readers as wise as ourselves, but 
there can be no harm in giving our friends, the directors (for we value and esteem 
them all,) a word of advice. Let them never allow members of the choir to sing 
on public nights if they have not attended the previous rehearsals. And touching 
that barbarous practice with certain people, of leaving the room before the con- 
clusion of the concerts, we give it as our decided opinion, that the stewards will be 
quite warranted in closing and locking the doors in the middle of the second part. 
If people wii/ show off their airs, and exhibit their ill-breeding, let them gratify 
their inclinations where the annoyance will be less felt ; viz., in their own homes. 


Signor Huerta’s concert took place on Friday evening last. He is by far the 
most accomplished performer on the guitar we ever heard, and if the attendance 
at his concert had ie equal to his merits, the largest room in the town would 
have been crammed to suffocation. We have only time to add, that Signor and 
Madame Paltoni and Miss Leach, acquitted themselves in a manner to call forth 
the loud plaudits of a small but highly respectable and discriminating audience. 
Mr. Rudersdorff also played a concerto on the violin, with his accustomed ability. 
Manchester Courier. 





COURT CIRCULAR. 


The Queen and the Duchess of Kent attended divine service at St. Gores 
Chapel on Sunday last. The Te Deum and Jubilate was Dr. Croft’s in A. The 
Creed, Dr. Rogers in D, and the Anthem, “ Lord of all power and might,” Mason. 
Mr. G. J. Elvey, Mus, Bac. presided at the organ. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PuiLHArmonic.—A correspondent of a Sunday paper recommends a different 
mode of electing members of this Society, from the ungracious one hitherto pur- 
sued. When there is a vacancy, as there is at present, for one member, and there 
are ten candidates, let each member write the name of the individual he may wish 
to befriend, and place the paper in a hat or box, and the candidate having the 
greatest number of votes be elected. By this mode the disgrace of being black- 
balled would be avoided ; for, at present, each candidate is balloted for singly, and 
the members vote against every one except the person recommended by themselves 
and when those who vote for candidates whose names are high on the list, find 
themselves in a minority, they make a point of black-balling all the rest out of 
spite, whether friends or otherwise. We regret to hear, that Mr. Moscheles has 
declined to accept the office of director for the ensuing season, alleging that his 
numerous professional engagements will not permit him to pay due attention to 
the duties. Why was such a man as Moscheles passed over in the first instance, 
and not. re-elected, as several of the late directors were, at the general meeting 
which took place at the close of the last season ? 


TueatricaL Curr Cuat.—The management of Covent Garden Theatre is 
not idle in its preparations. The next revival will be Shakspeare’s Richard the 
Second , embracing in its cast almost all the tragic company. Jerrold has nearly 
completed a five-act play, of which the entire plan has been submitted and ap- 
proved. Sir E. L. Bulwer has taken up the subject, hitherto so inadequately 
treated, of Salvator Rosa, and in a play expected to be produced early in Fe- 
bruary will combine the scenery of Rome, Naples, and the Abruzzi. Rooke will, 
long before that time, have completed an opera, in which two promising pupils of 
his own will appear; and Sheridan Knowles, busily at work upon the story of 
Procida, will probably rescue another fine historical fact from dramatic neglect. 
That the first pieces may be adequately supported besides the pantomime, pre- 
paring on a scale of unexampled expense, two dramas of novel interest are in the 
course of —- their subjects and plans being agreed upon, one of which is by 
Bernard. The historical tragedy of Rizzio is for the moment withdrawn by the 
author, to avail himself of historical suggestions recently made ; it will certainly 
be performed in the course of the season. 
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Lecenp or 8r. Cecit1a.—St. Cecilia, among Christians, is esteemed the patro- 
ness of music, for the reasons whereof we must refer to her history, as delivered 
by the notaries of the Roman Church, and from them transcribed into the Golden 
Legends, and other similar books. The story says, that she was a Roman lady, 
born of noble parents, about the year 225. That, notwithstanding her having 
been converted to Christianity, her parents married her to a young Roman noble- 
man, named Valerianus, a Pagan, who, on his wedding-night, was given to under- 
stand by his spouse, that she was nightly visited by an angel, and that he must 
forbear to approach her, otherwise the angel would destroy him. Valerianus, 
somewhat troubled at these words, desired he might see his rival, the angel ; but 
his spouse told him, that was impossible, unless he would be baptized, and become 
a Christian, to which he consented ; when, returning to his wife, he found her in 
a closet at prayers, and by her side, in the shape of a beautiful young man, the 
angel, clothed with brightness. After some conversation with the angel, Valeria- 
nus told him that he had a brother, Tiburtius, whom he greatly wished to see a 
partaker of the grace which he himself had received ; the angel told him that his 
desire was granted, and that shortly they should both be crowned with martyrdom. 
Upon this the angel vanished ; but, soon afterwards, proved himself as good as 
his word. ‘Tiburtius was converted ; and both he and his brother Valerius were 
beheaded. Cecilia was offered her life upon condition that she would sacrifice to 
the deities of the Romans, but she refused ; upon which she was thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling water, and scalded to death; others say she was stifled in a 
dry-bath, 7. e. an enclosure from whence the air was excluded, having a slow fire 
underneath it. The tradition concerning this distinguished lady adds, that it was 
on account of her great excellence in music that she was visited by the angel ; that 
he was drawn down from his celestial abode by the sweetness of her melody ; and 
that the transcendancy of her vocal and instrumental powers caused her to be 
styled the Patroness of Music and Musicians. 

Upon the spot where her house stood is a church, said to have been built by 
Pope Urban I, who administered baptism to her husband and his brother ; it is the 
church of St. Cecilia, in Trastevere. Within, is a most curious painting of the 
saint, as also a stately monument, with a cumbent statue of her with her face 
downwards. The legion of St. Cecilia has given frequent occasions to painters 
and sculptors to exercise their genius in representations of her, playing on the 
“et and sometimes on-the harp. Raphael has painted her singing with a regal 
in her hands ; and Domenichino and Mignard singing and playing on the harp. 
In the vault under the choir of St. Paul’s cathedral, against one of the middle 
columns on the south side, is a fine white marble monument to the memory of 
Miss Wren, the daughter of Sir Christopher, wherein that young lady is repre- 
sented on a bas-relief, the work of Bird, in the character of St. Cecilia playing on 
the organ, and an angel sustaining her book. 


Miss Bruce and Mr. Parry, jun., are engaged for concerts to take place shortly 
at Brighton, Bath, Plymouth, &c. &c. Mr. Cart, the flute player, is going, with 
a musical troop, to the north of England, where he intends to give concerts; so 
that the science of sweet sounds is progressing in most parts of the kingdom, 


Tue Purcett Commemoration took place at Westminster Abbey on Tuesday. 
Several members of the Club were present. The selection consisted entirely of 
Purcell’s compositions, 

Western City Gree Cuvs.—The prize of five guineas given by this society, 
was awarded on Thursday last to Mr. J. K. Pyne, jun., for the best approved 
cheerful Glee. Mr. Pyne was the successful candidate last year. 





i TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg to inform our Lichfield Correspondent that we shall be glad to hear from him as usual. But his 
—— must in future be transmitted to Mr. Hooper, our publisher, or they will have no chance 
of reaching us. 


’ 
ERRIOTT’S NEW COURT BAND MARCHES. 
- ain Price 2s. each 
The Parisian March.—March and Prayer.—The Band at a Distance.—The British Band.—The Parade 
March.—'1 he Portuguese March.—The French Horn March.—The Grand Bugle March.—The Palace 
Band.—The frum; et March.—The Pier Band.—The Marino Band.—The Village Band.—The Dahlia 
March.—The Citizen’s March.—King William the Fourth’s Grand March. 


CRAMER & CO.—D’'ALMAINE & CO., LONDON, 






























t 80. Parisina 
79. L’Etoile 
78. Les Mohicans 


Le Riquiqui 
Le Bon Gargon 


(ae 


t By Musard, &c. 
Ravissantes, by Nevheon Ps 
La Bayadere, two Sets from . 
La Brise du Martin, 43rd Set 
Venise, or Musard’s 51st Set F 
Is, or 52nd Set . 
Echos, or 54th Set ° 
Nathalie, two Sets from 


La Somnambule, two Sets 
Une Bonne Fortune . ° 


Strauss, Lanner, 


PIANOFORTE. 
The latest Sets, with Flute, ad lib. 4s. each Set. 


Two favorite Sets, performed by Strauss’ BAND, 
JSrom u hose Parts they are arranged. 


TWO PERFORMERS. 


La Revolte au Serail, two Sets from 
Les Plus Belles, two Sets by Sieber . 





PIANOFORTE. 
STRAUWES? 
WALTZES AND GALLOPS. 
Paris, Op.100 . - 30 
Pilger am Rhein, Op. 98 - 30 
Bal Racketen, Op. 96 . - 30 
Briissler Spitzen, Op. 95 - 30 
Eisenbahn Lust, Op. 89 - 30 
Somnambules, Op. 88 . - 3 0 
Philomelen, Op. 82. ee 
Huldigungs, Op. 80. - 26 
Gedanken-Stricke, Op. 79 - 26 
Rosa Walzer, Op.76 - 26 
Elizabethen, Op.71 - 30 
Gabriellen, Op. 68 . - 26 
Mosaique ler Guirlande, Op 67 4 0 
Souvenir de Pesthe, Op.66 . 2 6 
Frohsinn Mein Ziel, Op.63 . 2 6 
Schonster Tag in Baden, Op. 58 2 6 
Alexandra Walzer, Op.56 . 3 0 
Das Leben ein Tanz, Op. 49 . 3 0 
Charmant Walzer, Op. 31 - 26 

Venetianer and Fortuna Gal- 
lops together . . ° 0 
Paris Carneval Gallop . ae 








——— 


Orchestre, 





MUSARD’S NEW QUADRILLES, 
STRAUSS, LANNER, & "MARSCITAN’S WALTZES, 


PUBLISHED IN THE VARIOUS FORMS ENUMERATED, BY 


T. BOOSEY & CO. 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


MUSARD’S QUADRILLES. 
ORCHESTRE OR QUINTETTS. 
With Harp, ad lib. 


6s.—Quintett, 4s.—Harp part Is. 


. Le Carneval 18. Les Mohicans . e * . 78th Set 
% Le Proserit 17. Le Proscrit + 76th 
75. Les Deux Reines 16. Les Gondoliers V énitiens . SSth 
74. Micheline 15, Le Danois ° . 63rd 
73. Le Menestrel 14. Swiss Echos. ‘ 2nd 
72. La Marquise (1st Set) 13, La — d@’Edimbourg ° . 53rd 
71. La Musette 12. Les Echos ° . . . 454th 
70. Rome 11. Les pornanel . . 52nd 
69. Rouen 10. Venice P 5lst 
68. Paris 9. Naples . : « 50th 
67. Seville 8. ey Champs Elisées . 49th 
66. Bordeaux 7. La Brisedu Matin . 43rd 
65. Madrid 6. Ludovic . . + 46th 
64. Mes Adieux aux Champs Flysées 5. Norma . . : » 45th 
63. Le Danois 4. Gustave e ‘ . 37th 
62. Quadri'les Suisse 3. Le Pré aux Cleres , , ° 35th 
61. Cathedral Gothique 2. Anna Bolena ° “ . 32nd 

60, 59, Le Chalet (Ist and 2nd Sets) 1, Les Polonais . ° e - 2%h 


—(—— 


HARP AND PIANOFORTE. 


La Brise du Martin . . 43rd Set 
Ludovic . ° . ° 46th 
40 Venice ° . « 5lst 
. ° Les Es) ols . 52nd 
+ each 4 0 | Les Echos a 0 : Bath 
. ; +4 Les Gondoliers Vénitiens . . 55th 
* “8 Les Polonais P ° e + 29th 
» * “2.6 Anna Bolena . . + 32nd 
by " Le Pré aux Cleres . . 35th 
< QB 4 Oi Galawet es hee OR SR 
each 4 0 Norma ° 4 - 45th 
= : ; La Prison @’Edimbourg . 4 53rd 

e « 40 Parisian Waltzes, 2 Books, 3s. 6d. each. 





and Marschan’s Waltzes and Gallops. 


PIANOFORTE. 
DLARS CHAINS 
WALTZES AND GALLOPS. 


Le Bon Ton e 
Mignon Valses Brillantes ° 
Steyrische Walzer ° . 
Souvenirde Danse . . 
Postillon Walzer . . 
Maitre de Plaiser ° e 
rania , . 
Rendezvous de Strauss et Lanner 
Assemblée des Graces .« . 
Les Sylphides  . ° . 
Zephyretl’'Amour . . 
Souvenir de Londres . 
Homage aux Dames e 
Six Galoppes Militaires . 
Six——-——A musantes . . 
Six: Modernes . . 


— 


HAIN VERS 
WALTZES. 
Die Werber, Op. 103 . 
Pesther Walzer, Op. 93 
Die Abentheurer, Op. 91 
Amélie Walzer, Op. 85. 
= Walzer, Op. 74 


s Walzer, Op. 67 
Schnclisegler, Op. 47. 


Go Go Go bo BO BO 8 89 Co tO tO tO tO GO 8 





RO dO Go C2 Co Go GO 





AQacscescoe 








HARP & PIANOFORTE. 
STRAUSS? 
WALTZES AND GALLOPS, 
Flute and cg ad lib. 

By N. C. Bocusa. 

1, Les Piews de Strauss, in 2 
Books e each 6 0 
2. Strauss a Londres, 2do.each 6 0 
3. ae des Galoppes, ldo. 4 0 
latter has no Flute and 

Violoncello” Accompaniments, 

—o— 


DAW IW BRIS 
WALTZES. 
ia and iy ad lib. 
SA. 


By N. C. Bocu 
Les Rivales de accu in 2 bks. ea. 6s, 
—o—- 

HARP SOLO. 
STRAUSS, LANNER, AND 
MARSCHAN’S WALTZES. 

By N. C. Bocusa. 

Le Triomverat des Valseurs Al- 
lemands, in3 Books, each 
No. 1, Strauss—No, 2, Lan- 

s ner— iy — sehan. 
trauss’ Gallops for as Solo, 
by Bochsa , 26 


3 0 
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NEW MUSIC, PUBLISHED BY 


R. COCKS -&.GOQ; 


20, Princes-Street, Hanover Square, 
London. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
C. CZERNY’S LETTERS 
O a Young Lady on the art of 


. playing on the Pianoforte, from the earliest 
rudiments to the highest stage of cultivation; 
written as an appendix to every school for that 
To fied translated by J. A. Hamilton, four 
shillings. 

The Publishers of my: Pianoforte School have 
expressed to me a wish that I would explain, under 
the epistolary form, and in a concise, clear, and 
familiar manner, the liar mode of di 


MUSICAL WORLD. 





MT Just Published, 
‘Th foliqwing Vocal and Instrumental Pieces in 


“* 


© .@, A. MACFARREN’S 
Grand Musical Composition called 


“THE DEVIL’S OPERA.” 








for the instruction of my pupils, and of leading them 
inwards step by step, which I have employed, 
during my long career as a teaeher of the piano- 
forte ; and that, in so doing, I would fully detail 
all those minute particulars which, from their 
nature, could not well find a place in a pianoforte 
school. 

By means of the present work, I have endeavoured 
to satisfy their request; and I have done so the 
more willingly, because the form of letters approxi- 
mates the nearest to verbal instruction. 

The reader must suppose, therefore, that, «| 
means of short, friendly, and cheerful letters, 
have undertaken to draw the attention of a talented 
and well-educated girl of about twelve years old, 
residing at a distance in the country, ay acne d 
to every thing which might assist her in the better 
comprehension and application of the rules which 
are contained in every p' corte \° 

It is further assumed that each letter follows that 
which immediately preceded it, after a lapse of 
about eight or ten weeks; so that the pupil may 
have sufficient intermediate time to learn all the 
rules which are laid down, and to avail herself of 
them in her subsequent practice, 

And thus the instructions here given proceed 
gradually and naturally from the earliest rudiments 
a the highest degree of cultivation; for the last 

etters contain as much explanation relative to the 
sere of harmony or thorough-bass as the 
imits of. this little work would allow, in order to 
facilitate and render intelligible to the pupil any 
future study of the theory of music. 

I hope, therefore, that a frequent and attentive 
perusal of this little work, and an hotetigest appli- 
eation of the rules given therein, will prove of 
utility to pupils of every age, and in every stage of 
their progress ; since I have endeavoured, in them, 
to avoid, as far as possible, the dryness so generally 
complained of in works of instruction, and to 
place every subject within the comprehension of a 
pupil of whatever age. 

"hough these Letters are written as a kind of 
appendix to my own Pianoforte School, still they 
may be used with equal advantage along with any 
other Method, and may therefore, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as a not unwelcome assistant to pupils in 
general.—Prefuce by the Author. 

CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 

Letter 1.—First Rudiments of the Piano. 

Letter 2.—On Touch, Tone, and mode of treat- 

ng the Pianoforte. 

Letter 3.—On Time, Subdivision of the Notes, 
and Fingering. 

Letter 4.—On Expression, and Graces of Embel- 
lishment. 

Letter 5.—On the Keys, on Studying a Piece, 
and on playing in the presence of others. 

Letter 6.—On the Selection of Compositions most 
suitable for.each Pianist. 

Letter 7.—Rudiments of Thorough-bass, 

Letter 8.—On the Formation of Chords. 

Letter 9.—Continuation of Thorough-bass. 
Letter 10.—-On Extemporaneous Performance. 





IR—“ Queen of Cities.” .20 
As 0 a gaan him who sails on the i 
midnight deep, ” * . . . 
THe Good night.” (complete as sung in 
the Opera ° . ° ° 6 0 
a “ Ditto,” (first movement only, in E 7 
Dustin the goblet tothe brim.” . . 4 6 
Song—*‘In my bosom dwells asorrow? a 0 
Barcarole—* O’er the smooth waters.” 20 
Duet—* Fond Seducer! dareI trust?” . 3 0 
Song—*‘ Forget thee? no, never!” . - 26 
Ballad—*‘ O, Blame me not.” . 5 - 20 
Duettino—‘‘ Transporting moment.” - 20 
C t—‘* I come from the realms of 
cloudless blue.” violoncello obligato we 
The Overture arranged for two performers. 5 () 
Davison’s Rondinos on subjects in the opera 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, each . ° . 0 


Published by H. HILL & SONS, Regent Street, 
and to be had of all music sellers in town and 
country. 





TO ORGANISTS. 
This Day is Published, Price 12s., 


WELVE PEDAL EXERCISES 

for the Organ, in a Progressive Style, the 

Practice of which will enable the student to add 

Pedal Basses to the masterly compositions of Bach, 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart, .» the whole marked 

in a simple and concise way to direct the use of the 
feet. Composed by John Whittaker. 


London: MONRO & MAY, I1, Holborn Bars. 





In Three Vols., Bound, each 2ls., or in Six Parts 
Stitched, Each 10s. 6d, 


LEMENTI'S Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum; or, the Art of Playing the Pianoforte, 
exemplified ina series of Fi xercises, in’ the 
strict and free styles. In this unequalled, - 
cent, elaborate, and scientific production, ‘ 
profemors of every class have admitted not only 
be unequalled, but infinitely superior toany other 
work of same kind, he student will find 
whatever is necessary to his perfection in an art 
which the world acknowledges the author to have 
prosecuted with a success which it would be super- 
fluous to enlarge upon. 


Published by KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 
48, Cheapside. 


> 





ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
Fashionable Style, by H. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons 
at all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age, 
wishing privacy abd expedition, An Evening Aca- 
demy on Mondays and Fridays: A Juvenile Aca- 
demy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Families and 
Schools punctually attended. 
A card of terms may be had on application at the 
— The Rooms may be engaged by Private 
‘ar : 





LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors, HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R- GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Thursday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications for the Editor, will 

reveived.—' Musical World may be bad, by 
order, cf all Book and Music Sellers, 

Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 

Petter Lane, London. 














